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The following fragment of a letter by Jacob 
Klein was evidently addressed to Leo Strauss. 
It was written toward the end of his first year at 


St. John’s College. It was probably a draft, and 
there is no evidence that it was ever sent. It is 
published with Mrs. Klein’s permission. ! 


August 14, 1939 
Dear Friend, 


j l 1 his time I would like to pass on to you some of 
the results of my Timaean brain-rackings, not 
only for your enjoyment, but also to gain a cer- 

tain clarity for myself. As things stand, you are probably 

the only human being who will believe me. I believe that 

I have understood something about the “frame” of the 

Timaeus, and that would naturally mean more than the 

mere “frame?—The first question in a reading is this: what 

is the point of having the Atlantis the story before Timaeus’ 
speech? As is well known, some super-subtle people have 
wanted to transfer it to the beginning of the Critzas. What 
is striking about the Atlantis story is the emphasis on 
the “ancient,” the primeval. The speaker is Critias. Ac- 
cording to the [dramatic] date, this Critias cannot, in- 


deed, be the “tyrant”;? he is differently characterized; he 
is too old, and even taking into account all the indif- 
ference to “chronology” within the texts of the dialogues, 
the tyrant just doesn’t fit into the affair. But naturally, 
one can’t leave it at that. Supposing it were not the tyrant 
Critias, why [not] another Critias who (a) is the grand- 
father of the tyrant and (b) has himself in turn a grand- 
father called Critias? And then the first question: if he 
develops the “program” [27 A-B] according to which 
Socrates is to be regaled with his “guest gifts, then he 
should properly be assigned the second speech, but in fact 
he anticipates the most important thing in his account 
as the first speaker. And the Critzas itself remains a frag- 
ment. ... Naturally it is possible that it is a natural, 
unintentional fragment; why not? But still, it isn’t quite 
convincing, the less so since the Timaeus and the Critias 
are certainly not Plato’s very last works. Besides, the Her- 
mocrates is missing, which seemed to have been firmly pro- 
mised in the Critias [108 A-D] and which is, so to speak, 
a necessary consequence of the “program” that Critias 
develops in the Timaeus. Though it isn’t quite apparent 
from this “program” [Tim. 27 A-B] what Hermocrates 
is to talk about. 

On the previous day Critias, Timaeus, and Her- 
mocrates had been the guests of Socrates. Today Socrates 
is their guest. Yesterday yet a “fourth” was there: today 
he is “sick’— Critias is, then, the grandfather of the “well- 


known” Critias (and has himself a further Critias as 
grandfather). Timaeus is unknown—I mean “histori- 
cally*—but in any case he is from lower Italy. Hermocrates 
is very well known to the Athenians (and therefore to 
us): he whipped them in Sicily—a capable general. Why 
this combination? 

The answer is: the three represent— Cronos, Zeus, 
and Ares. “Yesterday,” when Socrates spoke about the 
Polity,’ three “gods” were Socrates’ guests; “today” Socrates 
is the “gods’” guest and is “divinely” entertained. Cronos 
is the eldest, as is well known; thus he has to precede— 
precisely in time. He is the father of Zeus and Ares; as 
“Critias” he is the host of the strangers Timaeus and Her- 
mocrates. He is somber and loves the night. Therefore 
“Critias” ponders the old story in the night [26 B]. He 
belongs to the old, old time—like the story which he tells 
and at the end of which Athens and Atlantis disappear 
into the deep, as he himself did, according to the myth. 
But according to a — demonstrably “‘orphic” interpreta- 
tion, Cronos is ever and again rejuvenated — there is ever 
and again another “Critias.” And the tyrant Critias too 
bears the features of Cronos; the Critias of the Timaeus 
is all possible Critiases in one. It is entirely appropriate 
for him, as it is for the tyrant Critias, to speak about 
“matters of state”: the Critias of the Timaeus and of the 
Cnitias tells of a “good old time,’ of a period of life which 
is proverbially designated as “the life under Cronos.” Nor 
should one forget that for the Greeks, Cronos is associated 
with Chronos, although the etymology is actually incor- 
rect. Timaeus’ role as Zeus is a consequence of his role 
in the dialogue itself: he is the “Father” of the All, “of 
gods and of humans,’ if only “in speech.” [27 A]—he 
depicts the construction and the “genesis” of the visible 
cosmos. Hermocrates is nothing but a warrior. That he 
is suited for the relevant conversations here is the opi- 
nion of “many.” The joke is that he never even gets his 
turn “to speak.” These are three “gods” with whom 
Socrates is together, three “rulers, who “yesterday” allowed 
themselves to be instructed about true rulership and who 
“today” instruct him about very questionable things. And 
comically enough, Cronos-Critias says in the Critzas (107 
A-B]: “For, Timaeus, it is easier to seem to speak ade- 
quately when saying something about gods to human be- 


ings than about mortals to us.” “We,’ this means, are the im- 
mortals. (Cf. also Timaeus 27 C-D: the ambiguous word 
‘hepomenos” *) Besides, mockery of the “gods” runs through 
the whole dialogue. 

However, Cronos, Zeus, and Ares are not only the 
old “gods,” but much “truer” gods, namely the correspond- 
ing planets. In fact, according to the “astronomy” of the 
Timaeus, Saturn, Zeus, and Mars themselves together with 
the moon form one group of the planets, while the Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury represent another (revolving with 
the same velocity). But Selene is first of all “feminine” 
and secondly not the name of a divinity at all. Hence 
“the fourth” is “sick—and with this the dialogue im- 
mediately begins.® 

So that is the “frame” of the Timaeus. I would like in 
addition to refer to the alliteration of Cronos-Critias which 
is unlikely to be coincidental and to the connection of 
Timaeus and timē [honor]. 

What do you think of this? How does it fit in with 
your “esotericism”? 


1. Translated and annotated by Laurence Berns, Gisela Berns, Eva 
Brann, and Robert Williamson. 

2. For the identification of Critias see A. E. Taylor, A Commentary 
on Platos Timaeus (Oxford 1928), pp. 23-25 and Warman Welliver, 
Character, Plot and Thought in Platos Timaeus-Critias (Leiden 1977), 
pp. 5@-57. 

. Politeia is the Greek title of Platos Republic. 

. hebomenés can mean either “consequently” or “accordingly.” In the 
passage cited Timaeus prays to the gods and goddesses that what 
is said may be agreeable to them “and consequently [accordingly] 
to us.” The first meaning conveys merely that “we” derive our 
pleasure from the gods’ pleasure but the second implies that “we” 
are the gods. 

5. In several conversations of later years, Jacob Klein suggested an 
alternative interpretation: the missing “fourth” may represent 
Uranos, the father of Cronos and, according to some legends, the 
oldest of the male gods, who was emasculated by his son. The 
Greek word owzanos also means the all-embracing heavens. On this 
interpretation, the absence of the “fourth” would suggest that the 
promised sequence of speeches by Timaeus, Critias, and Her- 
mocrates lacks from the outset something needed for a complete 
account of the “All” 
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